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The Making of Andrew Jackson 


Dee re-creation of the portrait of one from a past 
age, about whom storms have raged, against whom 
invectives have been hurled, to whom bad motives and 
high praises have been accorded, offers obstacles which 
perhaps ommiscience alone can leap. Great labour 
must be performed in mastering the history of the 
period in which the subject lived, the imagination 
must be strong enough to restore the period of the 
times and to grasp the sweep of complex forces which 
motivated the collective mind. This is only pre- 
liminary to a greater labour, it is merely setting up. 
the stage and preparing the properties and lighting 
effects for the actor. This accomplished, the writer 
is ready to begin his real work. He must now spend 
years perhaps in search for personal information, and 
must weigh and test the evidence of both friends and 
foes of his protagonist. When this collection of frag- 
ments is completed he is ready to begin piecing to- 
gether a human being with the chances all against 
his being successful. Among many obstacles which 
still confront him the greatest, perhaps, will be the 
problem of proportion between historical narrative 
or background and pure biography or personal narra- 
tive—the same problem which confronts the historical 
novelist. In steering away from the Charybdis of too 
much historical narrative lest he submerge his char- 
-acters as have Beveridge and Nevins in their lives of 
Lincoln and Cleveland, the author crashes against the 
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Scylla of the historical vacuum so characteristic of 
modern biography. 

Marquis James in his first volume of the life of 
Andrew Jackson* has probably found himself con- 


fronted with as many difficulties as it is possible to 


have and he has met them splendidly, on the whole.. . - 


His narrative is stirring, dramatic, beautifully bal- 
anced between pure biography and history, in its form 
an artistic triumph. His portrait of Jackson is, I be- 
lieve, the most authentic one thus far presented—and 
many have been presented. In my own lifetime I have 
been quite conscious of two contrasting pictures of 
Jackson. The older was of a man who embodied the 
frontier in its crudeness, fierceness and unreasonable- 
ness, a man whose unbridled temper and insuperable 
will and spirit crushed all opposition, a lawless, head- 
strong champion of the West and democracy, whose 
personal integrity and moral character and passionate 
love of country raised him above mediocrity. He was 
blunt, frank, and without guile. His political career 
was largely the work of close and astute friends such 
as Major Lewis and Senator Eaton. The more recent 
picture of Jackson corresponded with the above por- 
trait in the period covered by James’s first volume, 
but he was transformed in his middle age into a 
Southern gentleman with fine manners, much guile 
and profound political insight. This is the generally 
accepted Jackson. 

James has made considerable alteration in the por- 
trait of the younger Jackson. Jackson was never the 
crude, lawless democrat of lowly origin; he was a 


* ANDREW JACKSON by Marquis James (BOBBS MERRILL. 448 
pp. $3.75.) 
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high-spirited and ambitious boy of excellent family, 
always conscious of his good breeding, a gentleman 
in manner and in character. Jackson and his family, 
though they settled on the frontier in the Waxhaw 
country, felt themselves no ordinary backwoods 
people. Jackson’s educational advantages in his youth 
were as good as those of Washington, Patrick Henry 
or Calhoun. That he did not, in spite of great ability, 
take more advantage of his opportunity is due to the 
fact that he proposed to carve his fortunes with other 
than academic tools. The indomitable will, the blast- 
ing temper, the fearlessness, the energy so character- 
istic of later years are all here, but one is made aware 
also of the presence of great shrewdness and power 
of calculation and self-control far beyond. that of an 
ordinary youth. The guileless and outspoken young 
man of early myth is not here. A youngster of twenty 
who could manipulate his own appointment as at- 
torney general for the western district of North Caro- 
lina knew his way about. 

As a young man, contrary to tradition, Jackson 
disclosed a fine sense of justice. As a judge who 
served six years on the bench of the superior court 
he has, perhaps, surpassed any judge on the Tennessee 
‘bench in popularity. The tradition of rashness and in- 
judicious conduct is not borne out by a careful study 
of his career as a judge, plantation master, or general. 
The American army has had few more rigid disciplin- © 
arians. But he was no martinet. The victories of 
Horseshoe Bend and New Orleans would have been 
impossible without this discipline. Nor were the procla- 
mation of martial law in New Orleans and the refusal 
to honour the writs of habeas corpus the acts of a ty- 
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rant. When peace was declared and the danger over, 
. Jackson showed his respect for law, by standing in 
Federal Judge Hall’s Court and receiving a thousand’ 
dollar fine for his refusal to obey the writ of habeas 
corpus. He could have easily defied Hall—in fact could 
have thrown him in prison with impunity—but he 
gracefully submitted. 

Jackson’s nature was not all iron and fire. His deep 
and lasting love for Rachael, his all-embracing affec- 
tion and sympathy for her family, his tender love for 
his adopted children, including an Indian boy, are fun- 
. damental traits in his character which draw him closer 
to the heart,than any public man America has had. 

James, while doubtless giving the best picture thus 
far presented of Jackson’s life from 1767 to 1821, 
has not written a definitive biography of this first 
period of his protagonist’s life. In view of the fact 
that the author is now in the process of collecting 
material for his second volume, he should profit from 
some adverse criticism, for the ground is still hot and 
smoking in the second chapter of Jackson’s life. With 
his fine equipment for writing the perfect biography 
—almost—the author has tripped over one of the first 
obstacles in his way. He has neglected to master the 
history of Tennessee from 1788 to 1803, the period 
in which Jackson entered middle Tennessee and rose 
to high position and found himself in conflict with 
John Sevier. Chapters IV to VIII inclusive deal with 
this part of Jackson’s life and constitute a fundamental - 
defect:in the otherwise fine work. James in his lack 
of knowledge of this period has found himself forced 
to choose between the historical vacuum on the one 
hand and semi-fictional background on the other. He 
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abhorred the vacuum and rendered that portion of 
his biography invalid to a certain extent. Had he 
consulted Driver’s Life of John Sevier, William’s 
Lost State of Franklin, Whitaker’s The Spanish Amer- 
ican Frontier and the newspapers of the region he 
would have discovered that John Sevier, and not An- 
drew Jackson, was the colossus on the frontier at this 
time. He would have known that the quarrel between 
Jackson and Sevier had more to do with Jackson’s 
desire to usurp Sevier’s leadership than with land 
frauds or personal insults. He would have probably 
discovered, too, that old Nollychucky Jack Sevier out- 
manceuvred Jackson and drove the latter out of poli- 
tics until the War of 1812 brought him forth again. 

With the exception of the faulty historical back- 
ground of these few chapters, James’s biography is 
eminently satisfactory. His narrative of the Creek War 
and the Pensacola-Mobile-New Orleans Campaigns 
of the War of 1812 is the best in the field. His account 
- of Jackson’s generalship leaves one feeling that Jack- 
son possessed military gifts of a high order. 

James shows Jackson emerging from a war whose 
principal drama outside of the naval battles had been 
furnished by Old Hickory himself, the greatest hero, 
perhaps, that America has ever possessed outside of 
Washington—and certainly the most loved. In the 
Florida governorship, one sees the crafty politicians 
_ attempting to draw the curtain of oblivion over the 
- sick old man lest the people rise up and make him 
. President. The clamour for Jackson was great. He 
could have had the Presidency for the asking in 1816. 
But Jackson felt satiated. His ambition was dead. He 
was and had been for many years, very ill; malaria, 
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chronic dysentery and gunshot wounds had, he 
thought, brought him to the brink of the grave at the 
age of fifty-four. What little time was left to him 
would be spent with Rachael. As a matter of fact, 
Jackson was destined to live over a quarter of a cen- 
tury longer and to outlive his beloved Rachael by 
nearly twenty years. He considered that he had had 
enough honours and that he had performed enough 
services for his country. He thought his career was 
over. It had only begun. The years 1767 to 1821 
covered by James’s first volume might well be called 
the making of Andrew Jackson. 

FRANK L. OWSLEY 


